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implications of Kant's doctrine of the practical reason, and we 
shall find that it is precisely in the profoundest of our moral experi- 
ences that we shall come nearest to finding reality intelligible, it 
sometimes seems to end by offering us a "ballet of bloodless 
categories" as a guide to the moral life. 

Caird's teaching was singularly free from this barren formalism 
and for the simple reason that moral problems and moral experi- 
ence were never likely to be neglected or explained away by him. 
As Professor Muirhead says, "It may seem surprising that though 
engaged during a long life in teaching Moral Philosophy, Caird left 
no systematic work upon Ethics." Part of the reason was that 
moral experience was his starting point, his key by which he inter- 
preted the rest of experience. The interest of philosophy for him 
always began with the moral problem, which was produced by the 
conflict between the assumptions of science and of religion. It 
was this which made him always preoccupied with Plato or with 
Kant, the two great philosophers in whom the consciousness of 
that conflict is particularly acute. His pupils learnt from that 
that it was a moral urgency which produced great philosophy. 
Whatever else they got from Caird, they got a sense that phi- 
losophy mattered, that there were certain questions to which 
honest answers had to be found, and that something could be 
done by patient disciplined effort towards finding such answers. 
Those who know Caird only from his writings miss much of this. 
It is the peculiar value of this memorial that in its happy combina- 
tion of biography, letters and exposition it does more than any- 
thing else could have done to make clear what Caird's teaching 
was. 

A. D. Lindsay. 

Oxford. 



A History op Social Thought. By Emory S. Bogardus. 
University of Southern California Press, 1922. Pp. 510. 

It may seem strange, since many American universities have 
been offering courses in the history of social thought, that a 
treatise under that title has not previously appeared. Probably, 
however, only those who have attempted it will fully realize the 
difficulty of producing such a book. It is a genuine task to select 
from the world's literature the expressions of thought which re- 
late most directly to human relations, to classify these thoughts 
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significantly and to present them attractively. It is well known 
that some who have attempted it have been unwilling to print the- 
results of their efforts. 

This book will not satisfy all critics. Historians may regard the 
title as too ambitious to be applied to a one-volume sketch. Phi- 
losophers will probably be disappointed with the selection from 
the complete systems of great thinkers of those views which are 
limited to social relations. Adherents of special schools of 
thought will not be satisfied with the emphasis given their peculiar, 
doctrines. 

The reviewer is, however, of the opinion that Professor Bogar- 
dus has produced a work well adapted to the accomplishment of 
his purpose. It is intended for students and, as such, to be in- 
troductory to further reading in its field. The title of each of the 
twenty-eight chapters suggests some definite line of study. The 
first fourth of the book reviews the development of social thought, 
among different peoples down to modern times. The second 
fourth presents the essentials of the social philosophy of promi- 
nent modern writers including Malthus, Comte, Marx, Spencer 
and Ward. The last half of the book considers more recent, 
developments of sociological theory under such titles as Anthro- 
pological Sociology, Conflict Theories in Sociology, Psycho- 
Sociological Thought, The Rise of Educational Sociology, The 
Sociology of Modern Christianity, and the Dissemination of' 
Sociological Thought. 

Teachers and writers in the field of sociological theory will be- 
interested in this book as a convenient means of testing their own 
summaries and characterizations of the social teachings of their 
predecessors. The student will find it a convenient source from 
which to develop the background for his special sociological 
studies. The world will be fortunate if some of those actively 
engaged in the management of human affairs will take time to 
read this clear presentation of the views of human relations, 
expressed by the great thinkers of the past and present. 

G. P. Wyckoff- 
Tulane University. 



